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THE CLIMAX OF CARAVAGGIO’S INFLUENCE ON 
GUERCINO 


By Roserto LoncHI 


N the recent criticism on the “Seicento,” in Italy and elsewhere, 

Guercino has been brought into the foreground more than other 
Emilian painters, nevertheless on a basis that doesn’t seem entirely 
reasonable. 

In fact it is very strange that precisely and chiefly the Italians, in 
giving themselves up to this field of research, forget all the tradition of 
national criticism which it is indispensable to build upon in order not 
to lose contact with historical truth. It is true that many of the new 
critics feel themselves more in sympathy with the ancestors of classical 
tendencies as Bellori or Passeri, or with those of freer and more ro- 
mantic tendencies as De Dominici, Malvasia or Luigi Crespi, accord- 
ing to their personal taste, or preference. 

In the case of Guercino it would have been particularly suitable to 
follow the best studies of the ancient local writers, who, as to the forma- 
tion of the artist, rightly accented his spiritual affinities to the Carracci, 
especially to Ludovico, and to Caravaggio. 
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The last criticism has on the contrary tried to exclude these affinities 
and to insist almost entirely upon the Venetian formation of the artist. 

Now, we must, above all, remember that Venetian tradition was 
so diffused and so deeply rooted in Emilia, chiefly through Ferrara 
(Dosso), that it would be impossible to ignore it, as it is equally diffi- 
cult to neglect it for any important feature whatever it may be of 
“Seicento” painting. 

In Guercino’s case particularly, we must not forget, as has been 
done hitherto, the new post Venetian elements that were evident in the 
work of these Ferrarese of the transition, as Scarsellino or Carlo 
Bonone. 

But on the other hand it is impossible to deny, what the old critics 
never attempted to do, that the Carracci exactly, in their most exquisite 
and most brilliant Bolognese exordium, with the frescoes of Palaces 
Fava, Magnani and Sampieri, had diffused these Venetians’ goods in 
Emilia, harmonizing them with the protobaroque movements from 
Parmese source and in certain altarpieces, fusing them already with 
that vigorous naturalistic impulse that had been alive for half a cen- 
tury in provincial Italy of the sixteenth century, and that, by way the 
Brescian and Bergamasque painters (Lotto, Savoldo, Moretto, Mo- 
roni, &c.) having offered many very important starting-points to the 
total evolution of Caravaggio, through the more complicated but often 
trivial endeavor of the Cremonese Campi, had foreseen the Carrac- 
cesque methods and aims very accurately. 

Methods and aims that were of naturalistic consultation for the de- 
tail and of general link, sometimes in the Venetian, other times in the 
Correggesque manner, for the whole ; but which, nevertheless, simply on 
account of this initial naturalistic nucleus, became methodic and there- 
fore academic in nature. 

It is exactly that link which, for the diversity of its origin, gives the 
Carracci’s and all the Carraccesque school’s work until 1620, that is 
until about Ludovico’s death, the character of an experimental forge 
where every one could equip himself as best fitted him; and in fact 
we can at these times observe the curious phenomenon of coexistence, 
often in the same artists at contiguous moments and with strange al- 
ternatives, of the classical endeavours caused by the Annibale’s last 
period, by the few Antonio Carracci’s works and by Domenichino’s 
deep reflections; the Albani’s venetian-raphaélesque Hellenism; the 
Britzio’s, Valesio’s, Spada’s and Garbieri’s naturalistic fragments ; the 
Lucio Massari’s severe composition derived from Cesi, and finally the 
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various efforts now classical, now Caravaggesque, now Venetian-like, 
now of the chromatic idealism of Guido Reni. 

These twenty years, eventually, will only be known when we shall 
perceive the different, not only yearly, but even monthly, changes that 
appear from work to work. 

Guercino himself, although organically more spontaneous and pro- 
lific than any other painter among the Carraceschi, in his first period 
which has been recently studied, is limited to his travel to Rome in 
1621, where he reflected the changeable and experimental system of the 
Tucamminati Academy, so far as to let us perceive by turns in his early 
works the various sympathies of inheritance, that old criticism loved to 
see in him, and as it seems to us, very rightly. 

Thus in attempting to group these first Guercinesque works in a 
likely order, it is impossible to follow the method we could uphold for 
lines of great uniformity of impulse, such as in the young Titian, for 
instance, but we must rather unite them in different groups, according 
to the various impulses which gave birth to them and must certainly 
have worked at different times upon the artist’s mind. The order, 
therefore, will not be strictly chronological in this manner, but it shall 
certainly be psychological. 

By a rule of psychology, spontaneity and picturesque vivacity pre- 
vail in the youthful works of a master, even admitting that in civilized 
times this spontaneity and this picturesque vivacity didn’t appear “ex 
nihilo.” In fact these two qualities of Guercino had been formally pos- 
sessed and experimented by Ludovico and Annibale between 1580 and 
1590, and by the former especially in this altarpiece of Cento from 
which Guercino is said to affirm “he had taken his first milk” (“aveva 
preso il primo latte”). One must recall in this connection the unsettled 
and anxious mind of Pietro Facini who had given, beside to the Car- 
racci, sparks of light very similar to these that Guercino lit in his youth. 

We are referring to works such as “Loth and his daughters” at the 
Escorial, “Marsyas and Apollo,” “Susanna,” “Talritha,” “Holy Vir- 
gin” at Pitti’s, “Peasant Concert” in the Uffizi gallery, “Death in Ar- 
cadia” in Corsini gallery at Rome, “Ecstasy of St. Francis” at Dresden 
(replica in the Cecconi Collection at Florence), “St. Francis with St. 
Benedict” at the Louvre, “Holy Virgin with St. Francesca Romana 
and Attending Angels” at St. Petersburg (replicas in the Museum of 
Angers and in my own collection. Fig. 1), “St. Veronica” at Dresden - 
(there erroneously ascribed to the Guercino’s school alone), the “Sibyl” 








at the Faenza Museum (ascribed to Cavedone) and finally the frescoes 
of the villa Ludovisi, at Rome. 

Here there is a group of works extending between 1615 and 1621 
that, in spite of having been interrupted by others arising from some- 
what different impulses, are closely related to each other by the same 
vivacious and picturesque character which, starting from the provincial 
Venetian contrasts of tones (Rosso, Romanino, &c.), dissolves them into 
a more vague and diffused spot (“macchia’’) of light and shade derived 
from Correggio’s peculiar moods and leaves the whole in a non-finished 
wavering state that foretold to a certain extent the coming of the riper 
baroque style, but not yet a universal and continuous formula as 
Bernini and Cortona explained later, that could be termed as “proto- 
baroque.” 

According to an historic panorama it is the same style as was used 
by Giovanni da San Giovanni, Feti and Lys at Florence, Rome and 
Venice about the same time. 

The crowning of this first protobaroque group of Guercino’s works 
is, in a certain sense, the great altarpiece of St. William of Aquitania at 
Bologna, although certain naturalistic traits carry it over to a subse- 
quent stage; however the fact that the upper part of this altarpiece is 
repeated in the extremely sketchy Pitti Madonna (and the top part of 
which is the most living little picture at Palazzo Bianco of Genoa) is of 
great significance. It may also be added that the picturesque intention 
which predominates therein is readily visible in the small sketch for the 
picture preserved in the Naples Museum. (Another supposed sketch 
for the St. William in the Blois Museum is not original but derived 
from the large picture). 

The second stage which we have just mentioned leads us, on the 
contrary, to works where the Carracci’s method of naturalistic repre- 
sentation of the model, but with a final general link to academic com- 
position (whether of Roman or of Venetian origin is of little conse- 
quence), is quite evident. 

We quote here the Bruxelles altarpiece, the three large pictures 
of Cento, that is to say, “Holy Virgin and St. Bernardino,” “St. Peter’s 
Chair,” “St. Peter the Penitent” (Figs. 2, 3, 4) and “St. Sebastian” at 
St. Petersburg (Fig. 5), there ascribed to Ribera; and we point out that 
in all these specimens the method is nothing but that of a good Carrac- 
cesque about 1590, even if the academical links of the composition can 
sometimes reveal sympathies not only for the Carracci, but also for 
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Guido, for Schidone and for Carlo Bonone, an artist with so many re- 
semblances to this period of Guercino and yet older than him. Other 
works can be considered as links between the first and the second stage, 
and for this purpose we quote “Erminia” (Fig. 6) at the Soria Palace in 
Rome, picturesque in visual oppositions as a whole, but with strikingly 
“natural” parts, and “Hercules with Auteus” on the ceiling of the 
Talon Palace at Bologna which is wrongly dated by ancient writers 
about 1626 and which modern criticism still more inaccurately does 
not accept as Guercino’s own work. Even here the same “picturesque 
naturalism” may be seen. 

That altered accentuation of visual contrasts of light and shade 
and of naturalistic details leads us to understand how a yet stronger 
impulse was possible in Guercino towards realizations in which nat- 
uralistic representation may be broader and deeper, and where, at 
the same time, the visual oppositions of light and shade becoming ac- 
centuated, tend to construct the pictures into a network of light larger, — 
squarer and where the spot (macchia) is consequently more diffused. 

It is at this point, naturally, that the question as to the relationship 
between Guercino and Caravaggio arises, relationship that modern 
criticism has tried to deny completely, brought about partly by a false 
conception of Caravaggio’s art and partly by a much too simple expla- 
nation of a Venetian element in Guercino’s first period; an explanation 
which does not consider enough the variety of impulses which moved 
the artist’s spirit by turns and similar to that which took place in the 
first part of Guido’s, Domenichino’s and even Carracci’s youth. 

In our opinion there is no doubt that before the “all over” pictorial 
quality and before the light and shade produced by numerous light 
sources that appear in the protobaroque group which we have collected, 
yet another group, in which we place the “Evangelists” at Dresden, 
“Elias” at the Barberini Gallery, “St. Jerome” in several replicas 
(Lichtenstein and Harrach at Vienna, Schouborn at Pommersfelden, 
Louvre, &c.). “Magdalen with Angels” at the Vatican Gallery (Fig. 7) 
shows a more constructive and more idealistic plan of light (uniformity 
of the fall of light) which at these times was necessarily of Caravag- 
gesque origin, even if the forms on which the light falls are not precisely 
Caravaggesque. 

Which is not all, because a further research leads us to other works, 
the first of which is doubtlessly the “Martyrdom of St. Peter” at Mo- 
dena, where the artist’s intention of creating a larger and less mobile 
spot (macchia) strikes upon objects as far as possible “natural” and as 
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Caravaggio would have liked to paint, that is without improving upon 
his representation by the provident schemes of Tuscan drawing or of 
Venetian chromatic shape. 

We are referring principally to “St. Jerome sealing a letter” (Rome, 
Patrizi Collection and Corsini Gallery [Lincei]) ; “Prodigal Son” at 
Vienna (another in the Corsini Collection at Florence ascertained to be 
a copy, not an original as has been recently affirmed; a second copy at 
the Corsini Gallery at Rome) ; “Raising of Lazarus” in the Louvre, a 
picture which had a pendant in “Samson handed over to the Philis- 
tines,” quoted by the ancient writers and now missing, although I know 
it through an ancient copy at the Angouléme Museum done by the 
hand of a Venetian painter of the seventeenth century ; “The Incredu- 
lous St. Thomas” in the Vatican Gallery, and finally the lower part, 
that is the essential part, of the famous burial of St. Petronilla in the 
Capitoline Gallery. 

Here the psychological grouping which we have accomplished also 
reveals its chronological place and enables us to understand the 
probability of how the greatest relationship between Guercino and the 
Caravaggesque forms came about, as was otherwise natural, during his 
stay in Rome. 

If in fact it is possible to admit that the Caravaggism of some parts 
of St. Peter’s Martyrdom at Modena may be of indirect source, that is 
to say through the Caravaggesque experiments of Guido, the same re- 
mark cannot be made concerning works like “St. Thomas” and the 
“St. Petronilla” which we certainly know to have been painted at 
Rome. Besides in the work at Modena, close to the naturalistic parts 
such as the Saint and the executioners, there are others of picturesque 
vivacity which assure its prior place; it was in fact executed in 1618. 

It is not the same with the Patrizi “St. Jerome” conceived in a mag- 
nificent luminous square, which has its unquestionable forerunner in 
the masterpiece painted by Caravaggio for the Marquis Giustinian1, 
and which, also for the treatment of a religious subject in half-length, 
agrees with the intentions of this new Evemerus, as it agrees in the inter- 
pretation of the subject and in the treatment of the light, with the 
“Prodigal Son” at Vienna. 

Let us now examine the well-known picture of St. Petronilla. There 
is no doubt Guercino intended to enlarge his composition in the Vene- 
tian sense, especially in the upper part but it is equally evident that the 
pictorial interest centers in the lower part where certainly, even the 
choice of the most naturalistic moment of the burials is of a pure Cara- 
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vaggesque touch, very similar in fact to that of the Burial of St. Lucy 
depicted by Caravaggio in Syracuse. 

It is a treatment where action and instantaneity substitute as far 
as possible contemplation and ecstasy, the streaks of the brush are com- 
pact, true, close to the model, but, at the same time, built up in large 
and heavy spots (macchia) originating in the light which falls down 
from the right in a large band. 

The St. Petronilla, either in the powerfully shortened thrownback 
pose or the compact impasto without luminous sparklings, reveals the 
studies of the “Madonna of St. Agostino” and of the “St. Lucy”; the 
youth with a candle and the other with feathered headdress who is 
turning to the onlookers recall some of Caravaggio’s pieces at St. Luigi 
dei Francesi. 

Naturally, it is necessary to keep in mind that Guercino, learned by 
the experience of his time and knowing that his picture couldn’t free it- 
self from a decorative and, I daresay, catholic aim that is to accom- 
pany in the greatest Christian temple the altarpieces of his more aca- 
demic contemporaries, couldn’t certainly have painted it entirely in the 
naturalistic manner. That accounts for the academic additions of the 
upper part, which, however, cannot make us forget the supreme truths 
of the foreground. 

So strong and so truly Caravaggesque are these, in fact, that they 
persuade us that the greatest effort of Guercino to draw nearer to Cara- 
vaggesque spirit came to pass at this time. 

I was thoroughly confirmed in this opinion recently when a picture 
was presented to me for a judgment that many critics in Italy, amongst 
them the late Director of the Borghese Gallery, Cantalamessa, thought 
it possible to ascribe to Caravaggio himself. 

In this picture (Fig. 8) of a David with Goliath’s head, which, now 
in the possession of Doctor N. Ferri, Chicago (U.S.A.), offers me an op- 
portunity of speaking of it in an American review, I at once recognized 
Guercino’s handiwork, precisely at the moment when his study of 
Caravaggio reached an unexpected and fortunate climax. 

To achieve his effect he chose a limited form and size, the half- 
length being best suited to render the most powerful illusion of fact, 
gesture and action; and before this picture it is no doubt that Guercino, 
knowing how to develop by the means of spots (macchia) of such cal- 
culated oppositions, so complex a formal effect, although rendered in 
terms of limbs, cannot but be extremely Caravaggesque. 

In the least possible space capable of containing the representation 
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of the biblical shepherd with the enormous head of the murdered giant 
and limited to a moment that gives David just enough time cast a 
glance at the latter, stand out from the combination of this sudden 
spontaneous gesture and of the falling light, powerful effects of the new 
counterpoint of Caravaggio’s light and shade. They reach the highest 
efficiency on this illumined square of the forearm on which the heavy 
and shadowed profile of David appears to be detached in consequence 
of the contrast of tone and plane, or in the highest degree of whiteness 
of the coarse cloth on which is contrasted that part of the arm which 
(as may be easily perceived in a sunburnt body) is naturally more 
darkly colored than the rest. 

The solidity of this ruddy colour mixture, the strength of the shad- 
ows between the folds of the white cloth, and the almost fatal precision 
of the few tone touches on the hilt of the immense sword, may be added 
to give a better idea of the unmistakable effect of this concise and true 
treatment of a biblical subject that the lover of Italian art is more want 
to conceive by typical examples of Tuscan sculpture than in seven- 
teenth-century specimens. 

And yet many know that Caravaggio had particularly liked this 
biblical subject, which among others was singularly fitted to be inter- 
preted according to his own antimythological and strongly rustic sense 
of human actions; it is sufficient to recall the magnificent examples in 
the Borghese and Vienna Galleries dealing with this subject. 

We are obliged to recognize that Guercino may easily be confused 
with these and in this the foregoing attribution to Caravaggio finds its 
partial justification. 

But in any case we don’t consider that the proof of our conviction 
regarding Guercino’s paternity in the case of this picture will need to be 
discussed at length. 

The intention of the picture is truly Caravaggesque, but the exe- 
cution of the intention is purely Guercinesque, not only in the colour- 
mixture and in the tones, but also in the various formal preferences 
which constitute the temperamental and regional aspects in the work 
of nearly all artists. 

Caravaggio varies his tones in the flesh as life itself, but there, over 
and above the true tones, a yellowish overtone is diffused most char- 
acteristically as the old biographers of the early Guercino period were 
fond of pointing out. 

Caravaggio’s stroke is close, serried, hardly visible, but there Guer- 
cino cannot leave aside a certain overpowering love for a‘sinuous and 
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weaving stroke especially in depicting the linen cloth; that can be con- 
nected with the artist’s preferences for sinuous movement of the form, 
which is at least very visible under the sleeve. The type of body reveals 
a liking for muscular accentuation, even showing in the articulations 
traces of gigantic complexion ; and all this is quite natural in an Emilian 
painter who, like all of his countrymen, has before his eyes the contin- 
ually studied colossal models of Tibaldi; and in this connection we may 
allude to the prophets which Guercino painted in the dome of the 
Piacenza a few years later. 

Are more evident proofs required? The following are most signifi- 
cant of my demonstration: that of the executioner of St. Peter’s Mar- 
tyrdom (Fig. 9) and still more that of the young man in the “St. 
Petronilla” (Fig. 10). In the last case mentioned it seems to me that 
Guercino even used the model of the Chicago David, and in any case it 
is certain that, in the newly-discovered picture, his method of employ- 
ing the counterpoint of light and shade, of treating the white cloth and 
especially of marking the rise of the folds from the shirt’s border, and 
his preference for a somewhat gigantic type, are so like other works by 
Guercino that we cannot further question the attribution. 

Having obtained such knowledge for the cause of history, regarding 
this really outstanding work, a new light is thrown upon the problem 
of Guercino’s Caravaggism. This light leads us to circumscribe it in its 
true terms, and illuminates the rather too vague meaning of Crespi’s 
saying: “la macchia della prima maniera de’Barbieri e de’Caravaggio,” 
but by no means annuls it as modern writers insist. 

Guercino, having left Rome too soon to be able to foresee the ends 
towards which the painting would develop (for about ten years separate 
us from the flourishing of Bernini’s and Cortona’s true baroque), re- 
turned to Emilia and retreated to his little provincial domain, while the 
all circumstant region gradually evolved, notwithstanding the efforts of 
men as Savonanzi or Cannti, towards the more classical and academic 
movements, which were to continue, before the end of the century, into 
the art of Cignani and Franceschini, anticipating by more than fifty 
years the dawn of Neoclassicism. 

There continued certainly in the Emilian region for some time after 
Guercino’s return artistic events which reflect to a certain extent a 
sentimental interest for the naturalistic sources. 

The foregoing refers to the attempts of Lionello Spada, on his way 
back from Rome and Malta, to unite the naturalistic Caravaggesque 
fragments with the subdued naturalism of Ludovico, as appears in the 
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ceiling at La Ghiara; to the analogous efforts of Gavassetti at Piacenza 
and Cremona, and somewhat later, at La Ghiara again, to the en- 
deavour of Luca Ferrari to develop Caravaggism in a highly decorative 
style, with intentions very similar to those that Vouet had carried to 
France a few years before, and which Stanzioni was then spreading at 
Naples. We can quote also the Venetian Caravaggesque romanticism 
of some Ferrarese painters like Caletti or Cattani. 

But all these happenings hardly seem to draw the attention of 
Guercino, who after the last Caravaggesque recollections of the altar- 
piece of the Madonna di Reggio and of the frescoes at Piacenza, seemed 
only absorbed in the almost triumphant prevalence of the ever more 
academised naturalism of Tiarini, of the Venetian-Roman Hellenism of 
Albani, and, above all, of the classicism wrapped in chromatic ideals 
of the late Guido. 

Whatever may have been the reasons, Guercino found it more suit- 
able to follow a contiguous road, certainly less fruitful for art, but more 
chosen by artists and by the contemporary public of those regions. 

The judgment which can be allotted to this fact, so contrary to the 
natural genius of Guercino that he consequently never succeeded in 
filling a high academical rank among the academists, is rather of a 
moral than an aesthetic order and the history of art considers it more 
advantageous to overlook it almost entirely. 


A NEBUCHADNEZZER TAPESTRY IN PROVIDENCE 


By Miriam Amy Banks 


O the mediaeval mind the Bible was, first of all, a great story 

book, and the lives of Biblical personages furnished picturesque 
subject matter for the makers of Gothic tapestries. Scarcely an im- 
portant character escaped their attention. It would have been surpris- 
ing if the great king of Babylon who conquered Jerusalem and carried 
the Israelities into captivity had been forgotten. We read that Edward 
IV of England “paid by the hand of Richard Willy for four pieces of 
Arras representing the History of Nabugodonoser.””’ In the inventory 
of tapestries made after Henry VIII’s death, we find that at Richmond 


1 W. G. Thomson, A History of Tapestry, p. 168. 
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Fremisu Tapestry. SixrEENTH CENTURY 
NEBUCHADNEZZER Recains His Sanity AND Is Resrorep To His Kincpom 
The Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. 1. 























there was “1 pece of Arras of Nabugodonoser,” and in “The Princes 
Guarderobe,” “3 peces of Tapestrie of thistory of Nabugodonosor” ; 
while at the sale of the Royal Collection in 1649, a Mr. Peirce bought 
“five very old pieces of Nabuchadnazar for £3.”’ There is recorded, 
also, the sale on the 3rd of May, 1650, of “three peices of Nabuchad- 
nezar” to a Mr. Carrington; while in November of the next year, Mr. 
Decrittz bought “two pieces of Nabuchadnezer.”*® This would seem to 
prove that the Babylonian ruler had a fair degree of popularity with 
the early tapestry weavers. 

The Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design possesses a 
large tapestry which undoubtedly depicts two dramatic episodes in the 
life of this ancient king. The left third of the tapestry is occupied with 
a scene in which Nebuchadnezzer, an old bearded man, kneels bare- 
foot, with reverent upturned countenance, his hands lifted in prayer, 
while a personage on bended knee offers crown and sceptre. Beside 
him stands Daniel invoking the blessing of God Almighty, who is rep- 
resented by the head and shoulders of a bearded patriarch, wearing a 
papal crown and holding the orb and cross in his hand, within an oval 
of conventionalized clouds at the extreme top of the tapestry. A dig- 
nitary in a dark blue robe stands in solemn approbation at Daniel’s left, 
and behind the king, two courtiers are engaged in earnest conversation. 
In the background are two horsemen, one approaching, one leaving the 
scene. The one who is approaching is leading by the bridle a saddled 
mule. In the distance, among hummocky blue-green hills, is a castle. 
This scene can represent nothing else than Nebuchadnezzer’s restora- 
tion to sanity after his seven years’ wandering among the beasts of the 
field. “I, Nebuchadnezzar, lifted up mine eyes unto heaven and mine 
understanding returned to me . . . and my counsellors and my lords 
sought unto me; and I was established in my kingdom.” (Daniel IV: 
34, 36). 

This scene is divided by means of a slender Gothic pillar from that 
which fills the right two-thirds of the tapestry, where we are shown 
Nebuchadnezzer’s triumphant entry into the city of Babylon. “I was 
established in my kingdom.” The old king, with his crown on his head 
and sceptre in hand, rides proudly on his white horse, beneath whose 
legs trots a little dog, while Daniel on a mule by his side turns solicit- 
ously in his saddle. About them press a throng of mounted courtiers 
and men at arms trudging along on foot; while before them kneel a 


2 W. G. Thomson, A History of Tapestry, pp. 273, 276, 362. 
8 [bid., pp. 280, 282. 
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group of nobles and other dignitaries, and still others crowd out from 
the gate of the city or lean from its battlements. The identity of the 
city is made certain by the word babillonne in Gothic letters over the 
gate. 

The persons of Nebuchadnezzer and Daniel are unmistakable in 
each scene. According to the custom of the time, they are garbed in 
contemporary costume. Daniel is represented as a comparatively 
young man dressed in a red robe girdled with blue, with a dark blue 
collar. In the left-hand scene the word daniel is written in beige 
Gothic letters against the red of his gown; in the right-hand scene the 
name appears very distinctly against the dark blue of his collar. 
Nebuchadnezzer is an aged man with long white beard. Heis cladina 
patterned cloak of soft-toned blue which shades to beige on the round 
of the folds. His collar is light brown, probably meant for fur. As he 
kneels uncrowned before God, he is not named, but when he rides in 
triumph into his capital, there appear across his cloak two lines of much 
worn lettering. In the upper line nabuch is easily deciphered; the rest 
is lost save for what probably is the upper part of the letter d. In the 
lower line the letters are very hard to trace. An n and two o’s can be 
made out. The third letter seems to be /, which is puzzling. As the 
other names are in French, the spelling probably approximates to 
Nabuchodonosor or Nabuchodorosor, the French transliteration, which 
is so much nearer to the Greek version of the Babylonian Nabu-Kudur- 
Usur than is our English form. We may read the name as nabuch (0) 
d (o) on the upper line, no (/?) o (r?,) on the lower. Since it is a word 
variously spelled today, it would be surprising if in those days of tem- 
peramental orthography, an / might not usurp the place of an s. 

The tapestry dates from the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century. 
I am inclined to narrow the date to the first decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The patterns on the garments are more restrained and show 
smaller motives than appear on most of the fifteenth-century tapestries. 
The borders, a foot in width, with their conventionalized floral inter- 
lace and foliate knots, seem to reach toward the transition period. It 
should be noted that the two side borders and the upper and lower 
borders are of quite different design. The upper border is modern res- 
toration made to match the lower border, which before repairing was 
detached from the tapestry and lacked the narrow band of galoon which 
according to usage should define its upper edge. The slender Gothic 
pillar which divides the scenes is very similar to the central pillar in the 
“Lady Experience” tapestry of the Supper and Banquet Series made in 
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Tournai in 1510,’ and the supporting figure at its base is cousin german 
to the figures which support the upper part of the dividing pillar in the 
Davillier Virgin and Child tapestry in the Louvre, dated 1485.° The 
representation of the Godhead by the bust of an old bearded man, 
crowned and holding orb and cross, and set off from the rest of the 
tapestry by a circle of conventionalized cloudforms, is a treatment 
closely paralleled in the above-mentioned Davillier tapestry and in the 
Credo tapestry in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, dating from the 
end of the fifteenth century, though in both these tapestries the Divinity 
wears, in common with the usual Gothic tradition, the imperial rather 
than the papal crown. The triple tiara, signifying the teacher, law- 
giver and judge, is as fitting in its way for the head of God as is the 
crown of empire. The tapestry’s provenience is probably northern 
France, though in general style it has much in common with the late 
Gothic products of Tournai. It is twelve feet two inches high by eight- 
een feet one inch wide, and is woven in wool whose colors are still fresh. 
While, as in practically all extant tapestries of this age, there are areas 
of restoration, it so happens that the repaired places in this piece occur 
fortunately for the most part in the draperies and less important fea- 
tures of the picture. 

Since the scenes depicted in this tapestry are episodes that occurred 
at the end of Nebuchadnezzer’s life, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
may have been the last of a series, the other pieces picturing earlier 
dramatic incidents in the king’s life, such as his conquest of Jerusalem 
and his dedication of the golden image on the plain of Dura. Specu- 
lating on the possibility of such a series, one wonders if the other pieces 
are anywhere in existence. 


4 George Leland Hunter, The Practical Book of Tapestries, Pl. IV, m. 
5 George Leland Hunter, Tapestries, 1912, Pl. 269. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED PICTURES 
BY PIETER AERTSEN 


By ArtHurR Epwin Bye 


HE work of any artist of a transitional period has always an in- 

terest to the student of the history of art. Pieter Aertsen, living 
from 1507 or 1508 to 1575, belonged to such a period. It was the Prot- 
estant Age; his art reflects the movement, that is, of revolt against the 
accepted demands of a religious title. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, Joachim de Patinir had already emancipated land- 
scape, and Pieter Aertsen was to do the same for still-life painting. 
Soon Pieter Bruegel was to prove for good and all that the common 
incidents of life deserved recognition for themselves alone. 

Dr. Bredius has called Aertsen the master who laid the foundations 
of still-life painting in the Netherlands. Before his time, it is true, 
artists had perceived the beauty of mere objects, and had devoted es- 
pecial care to them, but, except as occasional incidental studies, they 
subjected the still-life in their pictures to the position of mere acces- 
sories toa theme. Pieter Aertsen himself felt the necessity of having a 
story to tell, as in his picture “Jesus in the House of Mary and Martha,” 
but it is plainly in Martha, the practical cook, and in her kitchen sup- 
plies, that he is chiefly interested. In some pictures he went even 
further, and relegated his figures to the same subordinate position that 
formerly the still life held. 

It is difficult to realize that Pieter Aertsen was eighteen years older 
than Bruegel — an artistic generation at least. Aertsen’s best known 
picture, “The Egg Dance” in the Ryks Museum, Amsterdam, was 
painted when the artist was forty-nine or fifty and Bruegel thirty-two. 
It is quite in the spirit of the great Fleming. True, it is purely anec- 
dotal, trivial in conception, which Bruegel’s pictures seldom are, and 
the figures are stiff and awkward, but because of its liveliness, its lumi- 
nous and gay coloring, it makes a similar appeal as a feasting scene by 
Bruegel, or by Jan Steen, a century later, for that matter. Aertsen 
was in no sense the great master that Bruegel was; he lacked the pro- 
found conceptions and universality. But he was scarcely less a leader 
in the field of genre painting. 

Mr. Johannes Sievers, in his valuable, if not very analytical, book 
on Pieter Aertsen,’ states, at the end, that he believes there must be 


1 Pieter Aertsen, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Niederlandischen Kunst in im XVI Jahrhundert. 
Kunstgeschichtliche Monographien IX. Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 1908. 
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Fig. i Pirerer Arrrsen: ‘Tire Aporation 


The Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, Penn. 





Fig. 2. Prmerer Agerrsen: MARKET SCENE 


The Pennsyleania Museum, Philadelphia, Penn 














numerous works of our painter in private hands, hitherto unpublished 
and unknown to him. In the Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia 
there are two examples, both of his early period, of which there are so 
far very few known works ; one makes a valuable addition to his list of 
religious pictures, and the other to his list of market scenes. 

The first is an Adoration’ (Fig. 1). It does not strike one immedi- 
ately as being characteristic of Pieter Aertsen. The refined, almost 
aristocratic face of the Virgin, the conscious grace with which she holds 
one hand to her breast and with the other lifts the drapery at the 
Saviour’s head, does not recall the plebian clumsiness of figures more 
familiar to us in Aertsen’s works. There is an evident attempt at ele- 
gance in this part of the picture, which one appreciates as much in the 
coloring as in the gestures — the green blue of the robe, the lemon yel- 
low of the sleeves contrasted against the bright vermillion of the cloak, 
with the relief of the white of the kerchief of the cuffs — this is a com- 
bination of colors as striking as it is delightful. And in the patriarchal 
head of Joseph we find a rather noble conception, which we do not 
recognize. We are more accustomed to Aertsen’s stupid-looking peas- 
ant types, flat faced, hollow eyed, thin-cheeked with vacant expression, 
which he preferred for his portrayals of old peasant men, although in 
his other Adoration pictures, notably in the Ryks Museum fragment, 
we find a very expressive and intelligent type. 

Notwithstanding these apparent differences, there are many close 
analogies between this and already known pictures by Pieter Aertsen. 
Sievers publishes four Adorations, two of them fragments; one in the 
Deutzen Hofje in Amsterdam; one in Schloss Nieuwebruck, Beesel ; 
one in the Tholen Collection, The Hague; and another in the Ryks 
Museum, Amsterdam. All of these Sievers believes were painted be- 
tween 1554 and 1559, that is, at the close of Aertsen’s twenty year 
Antwerp period, and at the beginning of his equally long career in 
Amsterdam. Of these four, the one with the closest analogy to the 
Pennsylvania Museum panel, is the Beesel fragment. First, the com- 
position is the same in both, crowded, with large figures, all bending 
intently toward the central object of the picture, the infant Saviour. 
And then, almost the identical ox pokes his head in both pictures. (The 
ox in all of Aertsen’s pictures are practically alike, with only the head 
shown, and at exactly the same angle). The Baby also, in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum panel, is the same Aertsen baby as in the Beesel panel 


2 Panel, size 40 x 32 inches, formerly in the P. W. Jansen Collection, Amsterdam. 
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—not in the same attitude, but with the same playful activity, kicking 
and raising its arms up toward its mother. This playful baby may be 
recognized in The Hague Adoration. There is a picture of Aertsen’s 
in Culemborg, of the Four Evangelists, which Sievers also dates about 
1559, where St. John makes the same gesture of the hand over the 
breast as Mary in the Pennsylvania Museum panel, and this gesture 
can be found in a “Kermesse” in Brussels (1546) and in a Crucifixion 
in Antwerp. 

We could keep on making numerous comparisons between the 
Pennsylvania Museum picture and others known to be Aertsen’s or 
attributed to him, for instance, with the lanthorn, a studio property 
carried by a shepherd, or with the treatment of folds in the drapery, 
about which much could be said; but it is hardly necessary. It is evi- 
dent that the Pennsylvania Museum picture must have been painted, 
like the others above mentioned, in Aertsen’s Antwerp period. The 
earliest possible date should be given it. It is far removed from his 
later, more advanced style. In the treatment of hair he shows himself 
to be still a primitive, while in later pictures his treatment is broader. 
What Italian influence he experienced (and this we presume, from 
what we know of his life, must have been in his youth) shows itself 
here; we can imagine an acquaintanceship with Bassano. Certainly 
these are not the settled models of Aertsen’s typically Dutch and 
Flemish kitchen scenes. It seems earlier than the Beesel fragment, 
dated 1554, and even earlier than the market scene, presently to be de- 
scribed. It is possibly as early as 1546. 

The “Market Scene” (Fig. 2) in the Pennsylvania Museum’ 
strikes one at once as being very characteristic of Aertsen. Here 
the painter is much more at home than in a religious scene. Aertsen 
painted at least six other such pictures, not counting Kermesses and 
purely kitchen scenes or still-lives; (1) an “Old Peasant Woman with 
a Basket of Eggs” in Lille, his earliest signed and dated picture (1543) ; 
(2) “Peasants Selling Game” in Brunswick (dated by Sievers 1545 to 
1550); (3) a “Market Woman” in Antwerp, Spruyt-Quebeauvillers 
Collection (dated by Sievers 1567); (4) a picture entitled “Still-life 
with Figures,” but really a produce merchant’s shop, in Stockholm, 
Count Hallwy! Collection (dated 1569) ; (5) “Peasant Going to Mar- 
ket” in Petrograd, formerly Seminoff Collection (undated) ; (6) same 
subject in Budapest (dated 1561) ; to which must be added (7) a 


3 Panel, size 51 x 42 inches, formerly in the P. W. Jansen Collection, Amsterdam. 
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“Kitchen Scene” in Copenhagen (about 1572); (8) “Market Scene, 
Christ and the Adulteress in the Background,” in Frankfort (1559?), 
and finally, (9) the same subject as the last in Petrograd, Delarow Col- 
lection (1560-1562) ; these latter three being only secondarily figure 
subjects, the still-life being predominant. The late pictures, from 1559 
on, with the exception of the Budapest Peasant, are all very elaborate, 
with numerous small figures and a great quantity of still-life. Of the 
above list, the ones that bear the closest analogy to the Pennsylvania 
Museum “Market Scene” are the “Peasants Selling Game” in Bruns- 
wick, and “Peasant Woman” of Lille, the two earliest. 

It will be enough to compare the Brunswick and the Pennsylvania 
Museum panels. In both, the figures are placed in an architectural 
setting of stone walls and pilasters with a glimpse of scenery behind 
them. This is true also of the Lille picture. Pieter Aertsen’s peculiar 
treatment of foliage is noticeable in both, like a flat lace work screen. 
The composition, with large figures, half buried in farm produce, is the 
same. The old peasant women might be sisters, so similar are their 
wrinkled faces and leathery necks. The way in which they lay their 
hands upon the handles of their baskets is characteristic of both. These 
old women have brawny arms and strong hands; they seem (as always 
with Aertsen’s market people) not to rest but to hold on to objects, as 
if on guard against theft. ‘The more one studies the treatment of these 
hands, the more certain one becomes that this remarkable attention 
to bony structure, and hardened though wrinkled skin, is absolutely 
characteristic of Aertsen. 

The most striking single feature of the Pennsylvania Museum pic- 
ture is the hat on the old woman;; it is of brilliant vermillion felt, or 
plush. We find such hats in other of Aertsen’s pictures (notably in 
“The Egg Dance’) but if I remember correctly they are black. The 
flat felt hat on the back of the old beggar man can be found exactly the 
same in the Beesel “Adoration.” This old man was apparently painted 
from the same model that Aertsen used in his “Peasants Feasting” in 
Vienna (dated 1550) and his “Peasant Scene” in Antwerp (dated 
1556). 

It is useless to continue the comparison with the still-life. We can 
find the same ducks, eggs and slices of salmon in other pictures by 
Aertsen, but Joachim de Beukelaar, his nephew, and imitator, the 
only painter that can be confused with him, might have done them in 
the same way. Enough has been said to indicate that the “Market 
Scene” belongs to the early Antwerp group of Aertsen’s pictures, 
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painted perhaps as early as the Lille “Market Woman” of 1543, and 
not later than the Brunswick “Peasants Selling Game” of 1545 to 1550. 

As only thirty-three works have been attributed so far to Pieter 
Aertsen, it seems to the writer that the two Pennsylvania Museum 
panels make notable additions to the list of the master’s works. 


THE MASTER OF THE FOGG PIETA 


By RicHARD OFFNER 


HATEVER the evils of attribution and particularly its abuses 

by one side, the alarms on the other, with all its real and fancied 
difficulties, and the somewhat fatuous objections it raises in certain 
circles, its absence would be a deplorable sign of indifference. And to- 
day the pictures that still remain without a plausible designation, even 
those among them of considerable merit, are accorded a very limited 
attention. 

The mind of the most Rousseauistic aesthete cannot help putting 
the question of identity to itself. The more individualized one’s pleas- 
ure in a picture, the more it will seek to resolve itself into terms that 
are mentally more seizable than the fugitive aesthetic experience. 
These terms will differentiate it from all other adventures of its type and 
furnish a name to the differentiation. An attribution is a differentia- 
tion of aesthetic experience. And this baptismal habit has also its 
practical and more trivial uses in making a work thus classified an ob- 
ject of general currency. 

The fact that a number of interesting pictures by the single master 
herein dealt with, are still scattered and unidentified, has deprived them 
of the force of authority they regain in a consolidated body. Such is 
the case of a Crucifix (Fig. 1) in the Church of S. Croce in Florence. 
That this Crucifix — which now hangs in the sacristy’ in its darkest 

1 Crowe and Cavalcaselle (Ed. Edward Hutton, London, 1908, Vol. I, p. 155) identifies this 
Crucifix, which in the seventies of the last century graced the vestibule common to the sacristy and the 
Medici Chapel, with one to which Vasari attributes the glorious rdle of serving as a gift of appreciation 
to Farinata degli Uberti for preventing the destruction of Florence after the battle of Montaperti in 
1260, from Margaritone its painter. Vasari (Vite, etc., ed. Sansoni, Flor., 1906, Vol. I, pp. 361, 362) 
saw it hanging three centuries later between the Peruzzi and Giugni Chapels. Milanesi, writing in 
1878 (op. cit. p. 362, n. 1), questions this identification. And one might properly ask whether 
Vasari, who describes the Margaritone Crucifix as “dipinto alla greca,” would have confused the 
Byzantinizing style of the middle Dugento which he distinguished in other instances so well from that 
of the succeeding century, with the fourteenth-century subject of this discussion. He was doubtless 
referring to another one, very likely of Margaritone’s generation whether by him or not. In the guide- 


books and among the simple local tradition it still goes by the name of the Aretine master. Maud 
Cruttwell (Flor. Churches, London Ed. Dent., 1908, p. 92) says it was removed to the Sacristy in 1839. 
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corner, high up along the wall— has not, however, remained altogeth- 
er neglected, is proved by its mention in modern critical literature. 
Adolfo Venturi’ (Storia, etc., Rome, 1906, Vol. V, p. 492) attributes it 
to the School of Giotto, where it undeniably belongs by its form and 
its style. The tradition initiated by this genius, organizes the parts of 
the figure in a solid form that functions primarily as an integral mem- 
ber of the compositional structure. But if Giottesque in its traditions, 
this Crucifix is just far enough removed from him to conceal a de- 
pendence on him as evident as that of other contemporary Florentine 
Crucifixes. On the other hand, it looks forward towards, and anticipates 
—- remotely it is true, but by actual lines of connection — the greater 
Andrea del Castagno, who likes similarly to dwell on the raw bulk of 
the figure and on its bluntness of feature, and place it in a cognate 
psychological ambient. 

If it wants in that synthesis which organizes our faculties to instant 
response, if its realism stops where it begins, it declares nevertheless 
a vigorous personality who expresses himself without hesitation and 
without confusion. 

A small number of pictures by him extended over a lifetime of 
activity is more likely to throw into prominence the disparities be- 
tween them than their radical unity. Accordingly, even the painting 
that suggests the closest proximity of period to the S. Croce Crucifix, 
an altarpiece in the Collegiata at Figline, defies at first blush, by its 
incidental disparities, ail evidences of common origin. The nature of 
the subject is alone enough to magnify them. Unlike the Crucifixion, 
which isolates a definite interval following the tragedy, the altar- 
piece is without time and without action. 

Ruin and restoration disguise at least half of the surface and the 
unique photograph existing of it renders inadequate testimony of its 
actual appearance. Moreover the form, the movement, are gentler in 
effect, the pantomime appropriately relaxes. The even mood is broken 
only by the restlessness of the burly bear-like Infant. His head and 
that of the angel at His left, however, at once offer a haunting resem- 
blance to the John in the Crucifix (Fig. 2), in something that under all 
the varying external manifestations seems to spring from a common 
temperament, a common personality, a common orbit of consciousness. 
The mask is thrown over the same bony frame and shows the same 
rises and depressions. The hair has the same tendency to curl at the 
ends. The lids have the same heavy outlines that hold a similar glance 


2 See also O. Sirén, Giottino (Leipzig, 1908), p. 94, where the author tentatively attributes the 
Crucifix to Antonio Veneziano. 
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between them. The fingers, which part at the roots and curve together 
at the tips, reappear in the left hands of Christ and Mary ; the drapery, 
which in both paintings tends to fall into broad planes of light, sinks 
to narrow folds. These similarities of shape become the more signifi- 
cant by leading us to ultimate types that distinguish themselves sharply 
from all other contemporary painting. 

To these two pictures may be joined two panels, which by sharing 
their analogies, will serve to improve the credit of the above demonstra- 
tion. They are at the Museum of Fine Arts in Worcester, and represent 
Saint Francis (Fig. 3) and Saint Philip (Fig. 4) there attributed to 
Taddeo di Bartolo. 

The pre-exhibitional rite of cleaning and furbishing has nevertheless 
left these panels in a tolerably presentable condition. Of the two saints, 
the Saint Francis affords features of close, clear and convincing analogy 
to the Saint Louis in the altarpiece. The hanging cowl stretches the 
horizontal folds in the front into the same pattern. The chiaroscuro 
that lights large surfaces of the drapery, which slip into dark narrow 
grooves, functions similarly in both figures ; and following the master’s 
usual practice, a dark heavy contour cuts the edge of the stuff which 
falls into long, straight folds. While the hands of the Saint Francis 
may seem a trifle more structural and obedient to their function, the 
right of St. Philip with its long thumb, flat and boneless in its body and 
knotted at the root, is paralleled in the uppermost angel at the right of 
the Figline altarpiece. An ear, in which the cavity is definitely differ- 
entiated into a larger and a smaller, is common to both. The eye of 
St. Francis varies from that of St. Louis only by being deeply set. It 
glides between sharp and stiffly curved edges of two lids that look as if 
they were carved in ivory. Its analogy to the eye of the St. John of 
the S. Croce Crucifix amounts to identify. It dips downward simi- 
larly at the inner corner, where the more sinuous curve of the lower 
lid meets it in a point. The same eye recurs in the Crucifix at Santa 
Croce, where the lids join the face at an angle that emphatically marks 
their springing. 

But the affinities extend further to the hollow shadow around the 
inner extremity of the eye, and if the Francis does not, the Philip does 
show the flesh fold under the brow that runs horizontally until it 
strikes the upright wall of the nose. In both the St. Francis, and the 
Evangelist of the Crucifix, the skin contracts over the hard shell of the 
forehead in a way characteristic of our master. 
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These demonstrations throw up peculiarities of habit of vision and 
of statement that distinguish still another panel, a fragment of a Cruci- 
fix (Fig. 5), a lamenting Mother of Christ in the collection of Mr. F. 
Mason Perkins in Lastra a Signa, near Florence. 

The solid enamel noticeable chiefly in the quatrefoils of the S. Croce 
Crucifix; the skin moving over the large bony framework of the face, 
as an expressional agent, at once assimilates this work into the group 
here brought together. The surface has undergone treatment, chiefly 
at the hands of time, so different from that of the Crucifix that at first 
glance its superficial disparities will seem essential. The nose has the 
usual bluntness, the lips an animal insensibility, and they are drawn 
upwards at the corners into a grimace that apes that of the Virgin at S. 
Croce. Although Mr. Perkins’ figure lacks the rusticity of type of the 
latter, the eyes and the muscles around them function in accordance 
with the same formula of expression, differing by being narrower in 
the former. They are similarly shaped with the same fold made by the 
contraction, that leaves a characteristic triangular hollow between the 
eye and the nose. The haggard look in the Perkins’ figure produced by 
pushing very nearly half of the iris under the lower lid, resembles in 
tendency, if not in effect, the eyes of the St. Francis in Worcester. The 
contours that schematize the shapes with a brutal directness suggest 
the weight and decisiveness of the same strong hand. 

In the Museum at Rennes hangs a figure in three-quarter to full- 
length of a King David (Fig. 6), which I know from photograph only, 
but which so persistently discloses the same peculiarities, and to so 
high a degree of refinement, that it must be by the same master. What 
still remains visible does so in spite of a crackle that has cut deep and 
wide into the surface, but the tissue it has woven over it has the same 
quadrilateral units as other panels of this group. 

The David confronts us with features repeatedly met with in these, 
that declare themselves in the same planes, defined by the same heavy 
contour as the Evangelist at S. Croce, and the master’s peculiarities of 
shape in the drawing of the eye and in its setting, recur in both these 
heads in detailed agreement, as they anticipate the lateral figures in 
the panel that follows. 

All the tendencies that the works thus far assembled persistently 
relieve, converge in the Fogg Pieta (Fig. 7). If no definite name has 
hitherto been attached to it, this sublime panel has nevertheless at- 
tracted considerable attention. It has drawn guesses from the ad- 
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venturous. But all the enterprise has been sicklied o’er with a cau- 
tious vagueness, and although it is labelled as of the Italian School, I 
believe the most definite opinion of its origin swings between Verona 
and Southern France. That it is Giottesque, however, and Florentine, 
will appear from its affinity to a number of Florentine works with which 
it would logically share its local origin and school. 

The total design, the pose, the bodily suggestions, the drawing of, 
let us say, the central figure, may seem on first view un-Florentine, and 
the arrangement of the holy women above the Christ and the absence 
of figures in front of Him, or of the usual desperate claspings, are diffi- 
cult to parallel, and not in the area to which I assign the picture alone, 
but in all of Italy. The position of Christ may be explained by Roman 
precedent such as the Christ in the representation of the same subject 
in the Upper Church of St. Francis in Assisi. 

Nevertheless, these deviations from the rule are not obstacles to my 
conclusion, however misleading they may initially be; they are motifs 
that are imitable and accordingly not essential to the style. This is 
profoundly Florentine and as radically Giottesque primarily for the 
following reasons: 

I. that the squareness of the total mass in a single compositional 
plane produces the Giottesque sense of total weight and co- 
herence of a facade; 

2. that the relation of the total mass to the area is such as to re- 
lieve the physical presence of the figures and their action; 

3. that as in Giotto and his school, there is here a plastic isolation 
of the individual shapes within a compositional tension ; 

4. that the representation resolves itself into primary action and 
secondary action, and by methods singularly Giottesque. The 
primary action is contained within the converging diagonals 
of the central pyramid, the secondary action may be said to be 
at one dramatic moment’s remove from the more direct emo- 
tional response at the centre, and is represented by the two 
erect lateral figures, who steady the composition by their solidi- 
ty and verticality, as, to take chance examples, in Giotto’s 
Pieta and his Visitation, at Padua; or in the Obsequies of St. 
Francis, the Assumption of John, The Evangelist at Santa 
Croce. 

The two protagonists, the swooning Virgin and the dead Christ, are 
thrown on a prominent diagonal that cuts the plane in two. This di- 
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agonal descends historically from a similar line in Giotto’s Pieta at the 
Arena Chapel, that carries the same function, directing the gravitation 
of attention upon Christ’s head. 

In the works thus far assembled the artistic personality is deter- 
mined and differentiated by a certain eccentric energy in the statement 
and in shape. A large mould is outlined by the cut of a heavy contour, 
and a graduated light that renders the flexibility of the flesh, without 
its specific consistency and te~ture. The same large mould, the same 
decisive line, the same chiaroscuro, reappear in the Fogg Pieta. But if 
these analogies are general and instantly evident, their radical impor- 
tance will proclaim itself in a confrontation of details. 

Throughout, the edges of the lids run in curves that meet in a 
point at the inner corners, and the lids tending to detach themselves in 
sharp definition, show the line of juncture with the face. The jaws are 
wide, the nose blunt, the lips firm and hard like rubber. The facial 
muscles have a mechanism with an expressional mobility that elabo- 
rates the character of the bony structure. The drapery has the same 
texture, only a slightly lighter weight than that in previously discussed 
works. The hands are short and show the bone and the articulations 
under the flesh. 

Turning to individual figures and allowing for discrepancies of scale 
and of condition, the holy woman at the left has a head which differs 
from that of the Virgin in the S. Croce Crucifix (Fig. 8) by being 
squarer in its proportion. Its mould, however, is the same, and the 
mantle is similarly draped over both. The mouth and eyes are dis- 
torted into a grimace betraying the same feeling, the stress of which 
draws the brows of the Fogg figure into a curved line like that in the 
Evangelist of the S. Croce Crucifix; and the lids converge in a sharp 
point at the inner corner exactly as in that figure. Both show the flesh 
fold over the eye that runs toward the same blunt nose. What is true 
of the holy woman at the left, is true of the variations upon the same 
type, the swooning Virgin and the Magdalen in the same panel. 

The hands of the Crucifix again, are repeated in the Fogg panel. 
Thus the fingers in the left hand of the Virgin in the latter are curved 
like those of the Virgin in the Crucifix; the left of the Magdalen in the 
former has the shape and mechanism of the right of the Virgin, and 
the right of the St. Francis in the latter, while the close-fingered hands 
of Christ and Joseph of Arimathea reveal the same shape and structure 
as those in the quatrefoils. 
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The hair in the Fogg panel exhibits further analogies to the Cruci- 
fix. It is of a firm and fine fibre with a living movement in it. That 
of the kneeling St. John is as diverse from that of his contemporaries 
as it is similar to the curled hair of Christ and John in the Crucifix, 
only that in the larger painting it bends with the ductility of wire. 

The dead Christ’s head has the mould of the St. Francis at Worces- 
ter, and scalp of the St. Philip. The modulation of line and surface 
reveal the same bulges in all, and the same sparse fleecy beard fringes 
the jaws. The hair of the St. Philip grows thinly and is brushed for- 
ward as in the Fogg Museum Christ. 

But however limited the revelation of these analogies may be, the 
Christ in the Fogg picture, by repeating the figure of the Crucified 
(Fig.9) at S. Croce, furnishes a final proof of their common authorship. 

The head of the former, hanging like the pitying head of John in 
the Crucifix, has a mute pathos worn into the hollows of the face; a 
face more delicately nuanced in the smaller figure and subtler in its 
tragic suggestions than the heroic head of the Crucifix. But the differ- 
ences are those of motif, of conception, and not of type nor of style, 
differences fittingly incidental in each case to the discrepancy of scale. 
If one imagines the head of the smaller Christ more broadly formed, it — 
will assume the look of the larger. The eyes are the same, the lids 
being cut and attached identically, with a crescent-shaped gap between 
tiem that swerves downward at the inner corner. These two grue- 
some instances of death, showing the blind eyeball behind the parted 
lids, isolate themselves from all other representations of the dead Christ 
in the Florence of the time. The foreshortened lips are perhaps closer 
to those in Mr. Perkins’ fragment than to any other of this master’s 
works. But if the two heads, serving somewhat different expressive 
ends, are variations of the same ultimate type, the bodies being less 
expressive agents, are nearer their original formula. 

The torsos, showing the worn flesh over the fragile framework of 
the ribs, and a delicate slimness alike in both, are bounded by a con- 
tour that searches and accentuates the same undulations in the shape. 
In both, physical suffering has pulled the flesh over the prominent 
iliac crest and sunk it into depressions below the abdomen. The loin- 
cloth of the S. Croce Crucified suggests in the arrangement of verti- 
cal and diagonal folds and in its silhouette, the drapery of St. Joseph 
in the Fogg panel. The shaping of the right leg of the Christ in the last 
named picture with the flat knee and the downward tapering tibia 
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below it, the projecting ankles, constitute the prominent features of the 
original image which served our painter in both cases. 


* * %* + %& 


All these panels exhibit in their association not only a single hand 
but a common tradition and a common period. The formative influ- 
ence of their master, it must be admitted, cannot be as easily ascer- 
tained, possibly because of the independence of a genius which, want- 
ing in its supreme components, was nevertheless as original as any in 
Florence. It is a type of genius that sacrifices the sublime or the ex- 
quisite qualities of the greatest artists for qualities so vigorous and so 
individual that they urge an appraisal by standards of their own. Ac- 
cordingly if he has undergone a deserved neglect beside his most illus- 
trious contemporaries, he now makes a claim to high rank. 

The meaning of his representations wins force by relieving the 
power of impulse above suggestions of ultimate reality or of the 
mystery of existence. He absorbs you by his action which is always 
allowed to wholly possess his figures — suggesting that level of human 
life in which emotion works slowly but with the certainty of instinct, 
and the inexorability of fate. There is accordingly a kind of primitive 
rudeness in his types. 

His modelling is not the abstract Giottesque medium for rendering 
the material existence of the figure but a means also of physical and 
mental description. He is the only painter of the early Florentine 
Trecento who endows the flesh that covers the face with its proper 
character, consistency and its peculiar capacity for registering inner 
movement. 

By his form, by his use of chiaroscuro, our painter sets himself 
apart from the body of his Florentine contemporaries. His mass, his 
composition, his types, however, belong to the Giottesque succession of 
painters; his density and emphatic statement profess affinities with 
Maso’s frescoes in the Bardi Chapel at S. Croce in Florence, while 
his types recall the Master of the St. Nicholas Chapel in the Lower 
Church at Assisi. But in all these respects he seems to stand more 
closely to that group of Giotto’s nameless followers and younger as- 
sociates whose most notable achievements lie between the Crucifix at 
Ognissanti and the altarpiece in the Chapel of St. Zenobio in the crypt 
of the Florentine Cathedral. 

It is probably in his more advanced maturity that he appropriates 
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certain details from Orcagna (see the Child at Figline), or from Nardo 
(the eyes of the Worcester St. Francis). The Romanizing features 
otherwise absent from the Florentine painting of the time, of foreshort- 
ened palms (in the S. Croce Crucifix), of the type of Christ in the 
Fogg Museum panel, point to an early part of the Trecento when 
Roman influence was accessible to the Florentine Giotteschi in Florence 
as well as in Assisi. 

As has already been remarked, his composite mentai picture harks 
back to Giotto, but certain Giottesque traits urge a straight derivation 
from him, and even actual contact with him. The radical type of face 
derives directly or indirectly from the upper figures in Giotto’s altar- 
piece at the Uffizi where the features are similarly laid out. One will 
find the large noses, the same eyes, only that they are less schematically 
and emphatically contoured, with the fold over the lid forming the 
pocket so common in our master. The hair in the S. Croce Crucifix 
again formalizes the fine hair in the Uffizi altarpiece. 

The relation of this group of panels to contemporary works, and 
the nature of these affinities besides, enforces the conclusion that our 
painter worked in Florence under Giotto’s close influence during the 
two central decades of the Trecento, an influence which single at the 
outset, gave way to a growing ecclecticism. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Munich, February 16, 1926. 
Ansbacher strasse 2. 
Dear Dr. Valentiner: 
I must inform you of a correction to be made in my article on later Roman 


sculptures which appeared in the last volume of your publication, that the year of 


the priest’s death, 1256, is reckoned according to the Spanish era as I have proved 


by another inspection of the inscription. This unfortunate “Spanish era” is thirty- 


eight years ahead of the usual reckoning, which sets the death of the priest in 1218. 


This makes the general chronological sequence of the monuments much more plausi- 


ble, when we may date this monument to be of about 1220 and the rest as later. 
It is important to note that both monuments must be assigned to a whole generation 


earlier — that is 1220 and not 1250. 


With best wishes, which include our friend Haass, 
Truly yours, 
(Signed) Aucust L. Mayer. 


NEW ART BOOKS 


CATALOGUE OF A Loan EXxuIBITION oF Earty OrteENTAL Carpets. By Arthur Upham 


Pope. At the Art Club of Chicago, January, 1926. 


Any serious and carefully written work upon Oriental carpets deserves the at- 
tention of both students and collectors of Oriental Art who are only too well 
aware how scarce, at least in English, serious literature is upon this subject. 

Mr. Arthur Upham Pope has recently published a valuable and comprehensive 
survey of early Oriental carpets in his catalog of the recent loan exhibit held at the 
Art Club of Chicago. The catalog comprises a brief but an excellently written 
historical and critical introduction followed by a thorough analysis and descrip- 
tion of fifty-five carpets, the greater number dating between the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Twenty-nine of these carpets are Persian and include 
important Medallian, Animal, Ispahan, Polonaise and three rare Vase carpets, one 
of the latter loaned from the collection of Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick. 

Mr. Pope’s careful study of the subject has led him to assign a more precise 
dating and provenance to the carpets than one generally finds in rug literature. 
Persian carpets, for instance, are classified in five divisions as to provenance: 
Medallian carpets from Northwest Persia, Animal and Floral Carpets from 
Kashan, Western Persia, Animal and so called Ispahans from Eastern Persia and 
Herat, Vase, Floral and Arabesque carpets from Central Persia and the Polonaise 
group from the Ispahan Court Looms. The carpets are dated within a quarter of 
a century, except in the cases of the large fragment of the famous Ardebil Mosque 
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carpet, which is itself inscribed with the date, 1539, a carpet loaned by Duveen 
Brothers. The general classification is geographical and is divided into six groups: 
Carpets from Persia; from the Eastern Caucasus; from Western Asia Minor; 
from Egypt, of which there is one carpet; two from Spain; and one contemporary 
carpet reproducing a design of a sixteenth-century velvet. 

The detailed analyses of the patterns and colors, the first requisite in the ap- 
preciation of any carpet, has been done both with great accuracy and sensitive- 
ness, displaying a genuine feeling for the poetry of Persian color and design. 
Data regarding material, the kind of yarn and pile, the kind of warp and weft, 
the type of knot together with the computation of knots to the sauare inch, is 
noted for every carpet described. Following this data is a brief critical apprecia- 
tion of the carpet itself together with informative data about its provenance, 
weave, or its comparison with other known types. 

The catalog, which is of one hundred sixteen pages length, concludes with a 
carefully selected bibliography of the most important book and catalog publica- 
tions upon Oriental rugs. A brief, critical commentary upon each of the publi- 
cations listed is added for the benefit of the uninitiated. 

Forty-five halftones illustrate one or more types of each variety of carpet de- 
scribed and four very fair color plates, one of a Tapestry Polonaise, a vase, a 
Caucassian and an Oushak carpet indicate the richness of colors found in these 


particular rugs. 


Art 1n Home Economics: A BistiocrapHy. By Marion E. Clark and Others. 
1zmo. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 1925. 
A bibliography of books and pamphlets on costume design, history of costume, 
interior decorating, history of furniture, architecture, art principles and art appre- 
ciation. 


Carpeaux. By Andre M. de Poncheville. Illustrated octavo. Paris. Librairie 
Felix Alcan. 1925. 

L’Art Marocain. By Georges Vidalenc. Illustrated octavo. Paris. Librairie 
Felix Alcan. 1924. 

L’Art Betce. By Andre Fontaine. [Illustrated octavo. Paris. Librairie Felix 
Alcan, 1925. 

Rors. By Andre Fontainas. Illustrated octavo. Paris. Librarie Felix Alcan. 


1925. 
A series of inexpensive art monographs generously illustrated and intelligently 
designed to further the knowledge of modern movements and masters of painting 


and sculpture. 
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